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Buckingham Wouse. 


IntENDING in the pro; of our work 
to give engravings of all the royal resi- 
dences in England, and having already 
ven Windsor Castle and St. James's 
, we now present our readers with 
a view of Buckingham House, which has 
tecently been taken down in order f 
eréct.a new Palace; but whether on a 
seale worthy the residence of the sovereign 
of the first nation in the world, or not, 
seems doubtful. We are sure that in 
these times of peace and prosperity the 
country would not begrudge the sum ne- 
art | to erecta splendid palace, such as 
Mo credit to the taste and muni- 
ficence of the country, rather than having 
a few thousands every year frittered away 
in repairing old buildings. The money 
expended on the Pavilion at Brighton, at 
d t times, would have been sufficient 
al construct an extensive and noble —, 
et it appears an incomplete piece o 
archicécturel patchwork. ei 
. Buckingham House was erected in 
1703, on the site of what was originally 
called the Mulberry Gardens, by John 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, who 
held the office of Lord Privy Seal, under 
een Anne. 
Vou. vi. s 


Ananiaeas ji! 


= 
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Buckingham House, built of brick 
and stone, is situated at the west end of 
St. James’s Park ; has a lawn, enclosed 
with iron rails, in front, and spacious 
grounds behind. It was much altered by 
their late Majesties: the front was mo- 
dernized, and the grounds, which were, 
according to the old style, over-orna- 
mented with parterres, fountains, statues, 
&c. were changed to the succeeding style, 
which excluded ornament altogether. By 
an old folio print, we perceive that there 
was a fountain on the front lawn, in the 
basin of which were Neptune and his 
Tritons. ‘The house too was ornamented 
over the attics with an acroteria of figures, 
represcnting Mercury, Secrecy, Equity, 
Liberty; &c. In. the centre of the enta- 
blature of the eastern front was inscribed, 
in large gilt Roman capitals, ** Src s1T1 
LETANTUR LakEs ;” and on the front 
to the north was inscribed, “ Rus 1 
Urs. :” above which were figures of the 
four Seasons. 

The situation of this noble mansion, 
when occupied by its founder the Duke of 
Buckingham, must have been delightful ; 
no buildings extending beyond St. James's 
to the left, the north open to = 

. 5 
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and the view of the Thames almost un- 
int ted from the south-west corner of 
the park. The beauty of the surrounding 
scene, and the gen ) ns of the 
site were sensibly felt by the noble founder 
of the house, and may be adduced as one 
among many instances to prove, that 
wealth does not necessarily preclude the 


blessing of domestic enjoyment; and a 

eaceeling age has rendered the walls sa- 

cred to that happy state; hence a poet 
to say. 


might be allow > that the genius 
of connubial felicity laid the first stone of 
Buckingham House. 

Buckingham House was purchased by 
his Majesty IIT. as a Palace for 
her Majesty Queen Charlotte, had she 
outlived her royal consort, in lieu of So- 
merset House, which ancient building 
had been held Py town —— for 

ueen dowagers of England. - 
Ew was made soon after the birth of 
the heir a t at St. James's Palace, 
which being the seat of government, and 
the Queen’s House being more elegant 
and retired, their Majesties removed 
thither, and it became their town resi- 
dence, and the birth-place of all their 
succeeding children. 

Mr. Pyne, in his “ History of the 

al Residences,” gives a very minute 
description of the interior of this Palace, 
which was enriched with a very valuable 
collection of — purchased for or 
ordered by his late Majesty, who was a 
liberal n of the fine arts. 

On the ground floor the suite of apart. 
ments, although sufficiently spacious to 
admit of splendid decoration, were remark- 
able for their plainness, being in charac- 
ter with those habits of simplicity which 
some great men have affected, but which 
in his Majesty ITT. were the off- 
spring of a genuine love for domestic 
quiet in the bosom of his family. They 
were not without splendour however ; but 
the ornaments selected by this virtuous 
sovereign were such as change not with the 
fashion of the times, being of a character 
to suit the mind which delights to dwell 
upon the works of good and ingenious 
men. The walls were covered with well- 
selected pictures,andthe library was amply 
stored with the choicest treasures of lite. 
rature. It was in the contemplation of 
these that his Majesty, in retirement from 
public duties, lengthened his many days 
of happiness. 

One apartment in Buckingham House 
was entirely appropriated to the works of 
Mr. West, and contained some of his best 
paintings, including Regulus returning 
to slavery, for which the king gave a 
thousand guineas; and several other ex- 
cellent pictures. 


THE LAST ASCENT OF MONT 
BLANC.* 


Berne en Suisse, 4th Sept. 1825. 
Among other eccentricities of my life, I 
have just completed the difficult and dan. 

erous task of reaching the summit of 
font Blanc. A few hasty particulars 
may amuse you. Dr. Edmund Clark, 
myself, and twelve guides started from 
Chamouni on Thursday, the 25th of 
August ; we reached the summit on Fri. 
day, the 26th ; and arrived back at Cha. 
mouni on Saturday, the 27th. The two 
nights we were absent we slept, of course, 
on -the eternal snows, in an atmosphere 
of 12 deg. below freezing. The dangers 
and difficulties of passing the Glaciers 


des Bossons and that of Tacconai, and. 


subsequently traversing the immense 
plains of snow to arrive at the top, will 
all be more fully detailed in a pamphlet 
which is to be published at Geneva in the 
course of ten days, as soon as our narra. 
tive is ready. The barometer was ten 
inches lower with us than in the Valley 
de Chamouni, where we had a man sta- 
tioned to observe the mercury. The 
thermometer at twelve o'clock in the sun 
was 2-12 below ing only ; our pulses 
varied from 100 to 150. The rarity of 
the atmosphere hed very serious 
on us all; one or two of the guides bled 
yeuteody at the nose; one spit blood 
uring a whole day ; I vomited during 
eighteen hours with little intermission. 
Sleep overcame us at every moment ; but 
my principal guide, Coutet, son of him 
who went with Monsieur de Saussure in 


1787, would not permit me to sleep on 
the snows a long time, fearing the frost, 
&c. One of the most remarkable things 


is the most perfect silence which reigns 
on the top of Mont Blanc. You do not 
hear any one thing. The sky is dark, 
quite indigo. The full moon in such a 
black ground was the finest thing ima- 
inable ; one star was visible only; our 
aces almost all peeled, and our eyes were 
very much swollen. It was a h 
thing. The last ascension was four years 
since, when three gnides perished by an 
avalanche. We sealed up a bottle with 
names and dates, and plunged it in the 
a Some oy years a it will 
perhaps come to light, for we have ascer- 
tained the 5 able tate of movement of 





* For this very interesting account of the re 
ceut ascent of Mont Blanc by our enterprising 
countrymen, we are indebted to the kindness of 
a gentleman whose urbanity in the discharge of 
an important public situation is only equalled by 
the amiability of his character in private life. 
Ep. 
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the ers. We found no autographs 
¥ os ! God bless you. ™ 
Marxuam SHERWILL.* 


* <A recent number of the Journal of Savoy 
contains a letter written by Jacques Balmat, one 
of the guides of Chamouni, relative to the above 
described ascent to the top of Mont Blanc. This 
guide, who has obtained the cog of Mont 
Blanc, from his many hardy enterprises upon 
that mountain, has ascended to its ridge no less 
than a dozen times ; and this father_pf guides re- 
laxes not even in his 66th year from the painful 
Jabeurs of his youth. The services which he has 
rendered, and the fatigues to which he has: been 
subjected all his lite, are of a nature to inspirea 
rue interest in his favour. The lctter is in these 





*I take the liberty of sending you some in- 
telligence of the number of visitors who have 
been lately to see Montanvert, Le Gardin, Mont 
Breven, and La Flaisiere. Two Englishmen as- 
cended Mont Blanc on the 26th of August, at 
daree quarters past two in the afternoon. They 
could remain only eighteen minutes on the sum- 
mit, but were unable to catch the ensemble of 
the mountain, as the summits and valieys were 
wrapped in clouds. These gentlemen are Cap- 
tein Markham, and Dr. Edmund Clark, of 
dendon. They had the utmost difficulty in as- 
ceding, and found the rarity of the eir very 
peinfal at the top.” 


THE REV. MR. FLETCHER AND 
HIS MYRMIDONS. 


Sian,—Being desirous of hearing Mr. 
Fletcher, of Grub Street, preach, I went 
to his chapel last Sunday morning, but 
was disappointed, he being in Edinburgh. 
I did not, like one third of the congrega- 
tion, quit the chapel immediately after 
the sermon, but waited till the whole of 
the service was concluded, and was about 
fo retire when a genteel dressed young 
man, who sat in the same pew with me, 
asked me if I would give him leave to 
“insert my name as a Subscriber towards 
defraying the expenses of Mr. Fletcher’s 
chancery suit, or if I felt disposed to give 

ing towards é; [, of course, refused 
>t do either, and immediately left the 


Your’s, obliged 
Sepe 7th. Med su. 


a 


THE ORIGIN OF PORTER, AND 
THE WORD “ ENTIRE.” 


Many of the readers I believe of the 
ROR do not entirely comprehend the 
meaning of “ Barclay, Perkins, and Co.’s 
Entire,” “ Meux anc Co.’s Entire,” 
&c. on the boards of our public houses. 
at, of them say cumaltes, thet ~ 
meaning is porter, but t wing wi 
shew the origin of the word, 1g m4 
made me ot There was in the carly 
2 


part of the last century a drink called 
“ two-penny,” which with ale and beer 
were the malt liquors in general use 
in London; and it was then customary 
to-call for “a pint of half and half, 
(or more) that is, half of beer and half 
of ale, or half of ale and half of two- 
penny. In the process of time the taste 
of the day was for a mixture of the threg 
liquors, and thus became the call for “a 
pint of three-thirds,” meaning a third of 
each. This did not over much please the 
publicans, as they had the trouble to go 
to three different casks for a pint of liquor, 
and had not in those days the conve- 
nient beer engines of the modern 
However, to avoid this inconvenience, a 
brewer of the name of Harwood, set to 
work and produced a liquid which par- 
took of the united flavours of ale, beer, 
and two-penny, and called it entire, or 
entire butt, meaning that it was drawn 
from = cask i utt, and as it was a 
vi arty and nourishing beverage, 
soem peer | favour with porters and other 
labouring people, and thus obtained the 
name of porter. - 


LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL, 
(For the Mirror. ) 
LIKE AND UNLIKE. 


A GENTLEMAN was speaking somewhat 
paradoxically in a mixed company, a 
fool, said he, could not reconcile such 
apparent contradictions, “ then said the 
other, “ by a new example I will make 
the possibility plain to the meanest ca- 
ity. You are both like and unlike 
rutus in his earlier days, like him be- 
cause you appear an idiot, and unlike 
him because you are one. a 


LAYING A WAGER. 


Two tlemen eminent on the turf 
chanced to meet in Regent-street, when 
one thus addressed the other, “ D—n 
Ascot Heath, the races have cleaned me 
out, I hav’n't a farthing left ; could you 
lend me fifty pounds or so.” ‘ No, 
hang it, I’m just the same, not a bawbee, 
minus all and every thing—not a sixpence 
to help myself, hav’n’t got enough to buy 
a ha’porth o’ gingerbread.” “ Phat you 
have I’ll be bound.” ‘¢ That I hav’n’t.” 
*¢ Done for a thousand.” ‘* Done.” 


BEN JONSON. 
Tux following anecdote of this immortal 
poet is so little known that it deserves to 
be inserted here. Lord Craven once in. 
vited him todine at his house. At the 
appointed time, Ben trudged off in his 
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usual poor clothes, patched all over, and over in a ship to England broke from 
knocked at his lordship’s door. The as- his den and burst out upon the deck. 
tonished porter scratched his head, and The sailors fled in terror, and were pro- 
before he conducted the stranger in, sent posing several means to effect the destruc- 
to inform Lord Craven that a shabby tion of the monster, when the’ serpent, 
clod-hopper, who called Himself Ben mistaking the sea for a green field, plung. 
Jonson, desired to see him. His lord- ed in and was drowned. 
ship flew to the door to welcome the poet, 
but started back in surprise when he saw SETAISUTIVE SUSTICE: 
such an odd figure, “ you Ben Jonson,” ‘Tyx commander of a slave ship finding 
said he, * you Ben Jonson, indeed! the Ophthalmia had broken out amongst 
shouldn’t care for your clothes, but your ‘he unhappy captives ordered them to be 
face, zounds, you couldn’t say bo to @ thrown overboard. A few months after, 
goose. “ Bo, said Ben. His lord- a ship whose captain had in vain pro. 
mp burst into a hearty laugh and satis- tested against the horrid deed, learned 
fied by the joke of the personal identity that the diabolical precaution had been 
of his famous guest, conducted him in. tg late, and saw the blind monsters 
> tossed about in a storm at the mercyof 
THE CHARLATAN. the winds and waves. 
A CHARLATAN once said he could tell a 
Tson’s thoughts. One of the pc, ag PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 
aughing, desired him to tell his,“‘Why,” 4 yan whose mind was left distracted 
said he, ‘ you think what I asserted im- g¢ being condemned to death was visited 
possible.” The gentleman was forced to py an Irish friend. ‘ Is it possible!” 
acknowledge the truth of the answer. gaid the criminal, “ and is it really de. 
‘¢ Besides this,” continued the man, “if creed that I shall ignominiously perish by 
you get into the other room and shut the the hands of the commoner executioner, 
door, Ill tell you what you are doi ‘4 oh, horrid thought.” ‘* I know how you 
The gentleman did so, and balan & can prevent it,” said the Irishmen, 
chair on his head, thinking it would be « oh, I conjure you, tell me,” exclaimed 
impossible for the charlatan to guess this the unhappy man. < By hanging '. 
curious occupation. Finding he con- elf.’ said the Hibernian, as he Sa 
tinued silent for some time, the gentle- ‘ Evenean ENDLESS. 
man called out, “ what am I doing.” 
* Asking me what you are doing,” said 
the charlatan. The gentleman then tried HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 
another method, finding himself thus HORSE-RACING. 
foiled, and took a companion with him ,, : : : 
into the room, who asked aloud, ‘ what Or all the vertees eperts “ which 
brute creation are in any shape con 


is the gentleman doing,” ‘+ somethin : ‘ 

foolish,” said the man, and his opponent 0M€ is so pure in principle, or suscep- 

became so chagrined at these answers, tible of practice, with so little trespass 

that he ceased tormenting the charlatan, "PO? the claims of justice and humanity, 
as that of English horse-racing.” 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. So says Honest John Lawrence, a lite. 
A FRENCHMAN who visited England ™Y, farmer, and the oldest Tiving write 


rsd . me of being at a loss for words <a bgt pak "Gee priors 
p nel in —_ a Johnson's Dic- there is in horse-racing, that is, it im 
ry about with him. One day hav- 1h0 breed of thi seful imal At 
ing spent a pleasant evening with a very h t period. oe oa h t otro horse. 
emg old gentleman, he asked him who bes arco fle is. pe vale , cet 
~ prea I ™ - stock-jobber,” said his tainly formed a portion of the amuse- 
papain. is last word puzzled the Janis of the Romans, although their 
gner, who consulted his Johnson, a h hove bled 
and replied, “vat, sare, you are den a f h pened ‘hip > cy ials of peed ; 
low wretch who gets money by buying th eer Bago a i sparent 
and selling in the funds,” which is the “ile : bet ror onl t the citeu 
explanation given by the great colossus whi _ hermione brainy Yite ia ircum- 
of literature. It is needless to add that fe op bye tek A i from 
the Frenchman descended the stairs 150.000 to 250,000 spectators, but att 
) ’ 
q © came. up. similar though smaller courses in the city 
a B04 CONSTRICTOR. and its immediate vicinity. It me 
* & vi 
A BOACONSTRICTOR which was brought the Reman ode; be probable Unt 
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they were run as in modern Italy, with. 
out ri ° 

It is, however, in England that horse- 
races have assumed their highest perfec- 
tion, and so popular are they, that scarcely 
a year passes in which they are not intro- 
duced into some distant region. In Hin- 
dostan, in the New states of South Ame- 
rica, in the United States, in Russia and 
even in France, which is so slow to acknow- 


: ledge itself indebted to England for any- 


Saag according to the English 
. are peculiarly attractive. 

At what time horse-races were intro- 
duced into England seems very doubtful ; 
it is more than probable that we owe them 
to the Romans, but certain it is that they 
were among the amusements of the Anglo 
Saxons. Bede says, the English began 
to use saddle-horses about the ycar 631 
when prelates and others rode on horse- 
beck. So far, however, as relates to 
English horse-racing we do not know 
‘that we can do better than quote the his- 
torical notice of Mr. Sandivir, a surgeon, 
of Newmarket, whose observations on the 
antiquity and progress of horse-racing 
appeared a few months ago in the Annals 
of Sporting. The account is certainly not 
Segantly written, but it contains the facts, 

in a case of this sort, are of more 


Ce. 

r. Strutt, in his book on the Sports 
and Pastimes of England, informs us, that 
several race-horses were sent by Hugh 
Capet, in the ninth century, as a present 
to Athelstan; when he was soliciting the 
hand of Ethelswitha, his sister: and the 
first indication of a sport of this kind 
occurs in a Description of London, writ- 
ten by Fitzstephen, who lived in the reign 
of Henry II. He informs us that horses 
wete usually exposed to sale in West 
Smithfield, and in order to prove the ex- 
celiency of the most valuable hackneys 
and cherging horses, they were matched 

inst each other. His words are to this 
amen. = is pe run ory 
sort and, perhaps, by others, 
Which also in their kind are strong and 
fleet, a shout is immediately raised, and 
common horses are ordered to with- 
draw out of the way. Three jockeys, or 
sometimes only two, as the match is made, 
0 themselves for the contest ; such 
as used to ride, know how to ma- 
Rage their horses with judgment; the 
= point is to prevent a competitor 
getting before them. The horses, 

on their part, are not without emula- 
tion,they tremble, are impatient, and 
ate continually in motion; at last, the 
signal once being given, they strike down 
the course, hurrying along with unremit- 
ting velocity :_ the jockeys, inspired with 


YUM 
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the thoughts of applause and the hopes 
of victory, clap. spurs to their willing 
horses, brandish their whips, and cheer 
them with their cries. 

In the old metrical romance of Sir 
Bevis of Southampton, it is said, 

In somer, in Whitsontide, 

When knightes most on horseback ride, 
A courselet they make on a day, 

Steeds and palfraye for to essaye : 
Whiche horse that best may ren 

Three miles the course was then, 

Who that might ryde him shoulde 
Haue forty pounds of redy golde. 

William the Conqueror brought many 
horses from Normandy, and encouraged 
their breed in England : but er de 
Bellesme, created Earl of Shrewsbury by 
the victorious monarch, rendered a most 
essential service to the nation by intro- 
ducing the stallions of Spain into his es- 
tate, in Powisland, and through them, 
perhaps, a nobler breed than this king- 
dom had ever kfown. Cambrensis takes 
notice of them, and Drayton, the t, 
celebrates their excellence ; he confirms 
the account given of racing in Smithfield, 
by Fitzstephen, in Henry the Second’s 
time. 

In the romance of Richard I. coeval 
with Sir Bevis, we find that swift running 
horses were greatly esteemed by the he- 
roes who figure in romance, and rated at 
prodigious prices ; for instance, in an an- 
cient poem, which celebrates the warlike 
actions of Richard I. it is said, that in the 
camp of the emperor, as he is called, of 
Cyprus, 

Two steedes fownde king Richard 

Thatt von Favell, that other Lyard; 

Yn this worlde they hedde no pere, 
Dromedary, rabyte, ue cammele, 

Goeth none so swifte withoute fayle ; 

For a thousand pownde of gold . 
Ne shoulde the one be solde. 

And though the poet may be thought 
to have claimed the license for exaggera- 
tion respecting the value of these two fa- 
mous steeds, yet it plainly indicates that, 
in his time, there were horses very highly 
prized on account of their swiftness. We 
do not, indeed, find that they were kept 
for the yore of racing only, as horses 
are in the present day, but for hunting 
&c. &c., and to be used by heralds and 
messengers in cases of urgency. 

Running horses are frequently men- 
tioned in the registers of the royal expen- 
diture, and king John was so fond of 
swift horses and dogs for the chase, that 
he received many of his fines in the one 
or the other; but it does not appear that 
he made use of the horses for any purpose 
of pleasure, beyond the pursuits of hunt- 
ing, hawking, &c. &c. 
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Edward IT. and Edward IIT. imported 
horses from the continent ; but they were 
large strong horses, fit to carry men com. 
pletely armed. Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
who wrote in the early part of Elizabeth's 
reign, mentions Henry VIII. as a great 
admirer of horses, and of his having im- 
ported’ some from Turkey, Naples, Spain, 
and Flanders, to improve the breed. The 
light and fleet breed of horses originated 
with the invention of gunpowder, and ge- 
neral use of fire-arms; the heavy armour 
falling into disrepute, a lighter and more 
active sort of horse of course became ne- 
essary. Racing is mentioned and con- 
demned by Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, 
as cheating frequently attended it. 

In the reign of Edward III. there wero 

running horses purchased for the king’s 
service, at the price of thirteen pounds six 
shillings and ecight-pence each; and in 
the ninth year of his reign, the king of 
Navarte sent him a present of two run- 
ning horses, when the king gave the per- 
#0n who brought them no on than one 
hundred shillings for his reward. 
__ It has been customary, says a Chester 
aritiquary (the elder Randel Holme,) 
time out of mind, upon a Shrove Tues- 
‘day, for the Company of Saddlers, be- 
longing ta the city of Chester, to present 
to the Drapers a wooden ball, embel- 
lished with flowers, and placed upon the 
point of a lance. 

This ceremony was performed in the 
presence of the mayor, at the Cross in 
the Roody, an open place near the city 
but this year, 1540, continues he, the 
ball was changed into‘a silver bell, valued 
at three shillings and sixpence, or more, 
to be given to him who shall run the best 
and the furthest on horseback before them 
on the same day, Shrove Tuesday. 

These bells were denomirated St. 
George’s bells, and we are told, that, in 
the last year of James I. John Brereton, 
thnkeeper, mayor of Chester, first caused 
the horses enteted for this race, then called 

George’s race, to start from the point 
beyond the new tower, and appointed 
io to run five soar eye the Roody ; 
’ says my author (the younger Ran. 
Gel olme), he who ibe the last course 
or trayne, received the bell, of a 
Yatue, eight or ten pounds, and to have it 
for ever; which moneyes were collected 
‘of the citizens for that purpose. By the 
‘author’s havitg added that the winner of 
this race Was to have the bell for ever, is 
WhpKed, that it had formerly been used as 


@ tem y. mark of honour by the suc. h 


cessful horséman, and afterwards return: 
ed to the co tion : this alteration was 
made April 23, 1624. 


Race-horses were prized, on account of 


their breed, in the time of Queen Eliza. 
beth, as ap from the following ob. 
servations in one of Bishop Hall's Sa. 
tires :— 
Dost thou prize 
Thy brate beast's worth by their dam’s qualiti¢s; 
Say’st thou thy colt shall prove a swift-paced 
steed, 
Only because a Jennet did him breed ? 
Or sny’st thou this »ame horse shall win the 
prize, 
Because his day was swiftest Tranchefice 
Or Ruucevall, lis sire, himself u gallaway, 
While like a tireling jade he lags half way ? 


John Northbrook, a puritanical writer 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who, 
though very severe against cards and dice, 
vain plays, interludes, and other idle pas. 
times, allows of horse-racing ; a proof 
that it was no uncommon amusement at 
that time, when (two centuries back) it 
was considered a liberal pastime, prac. 
tised for pleasure rather than profit, with. 
out the least idea of reducing it to a sy. 
tem of gaming. It is ranked with h 
end hawking, and or to dice 
card-playing, by an old Scotch poet, who 
laments that the latter had, in a great 
Measure, superseded the former; and 
Commenius says, at this day, 1590, til- 
ing, or the quintain, is used when a ring 
is struck with a truncheon, instead of 
horse-races, which, he adds, are grown 
out of fashion. 

In the reign of king James I. public 
races were established in many parts of 
the kingdom ; the races were then called 
bell courses, because the prize was asilve 
bell ; and such horses as had given proofs 
of superior abilities became known and 
famous, and their breed was cultivated. 

Gatherley, in Yorkshire; Croydon, 
hear London; Theobald’s, on Enfield. 
Chase, when the king was resident, were 
the spots wherg the races were run. Food, 
Ehysic, exercise, sweats, and weight at 

is time were rigidly attended to: the 
usual weight was ten stone. It is ima- 
gined, that at this time of day the win- 
ning of a race was attended with more 


honour than profit. This king os L) 


bought an Arabian horse of Mr. Mark- 
ham, and gave £500 for him. He was 
the first oft that country which England 
had ever seen. g ; 
The Duke of Newcastle mentions him 
to have been of a bay colour, a little horse, 
and no rarity for shape; he was 
but disgraced his country by being best 
in his race by every horse that ran against 
im. 


Boucher, in hia Survey of the town of 
Stamford, informs us, that a concourse ¢ 
noblemen and gentlemen met bs er in 
the vicinity of the town, in mirth, peat, 
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and amity, for the exercise of their swift 
running horses, every Thursday in March. 
The prize they run for is a silver and gilt 
cup with a cover, of the value of seven or 

ight pounds, provided by the care of the 
teen for the time being; but the 
money is raised out of the interest of a 
stock formerly made by the nobility and 
gentry which are neighbours and well- 
wishers to the town. 

Bourn, a writer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, tells us, that horse-racing, which 

formerly been practised at Eastertide, 
was then put down as being contrary to 
the holiness of the season. 

Races were held at Newmarket in 1640, 
although the round course was not made 
till 1666. 

In Charles the First’s time, Sir Ed- 
ward Harwood mentions the scarcity of 
able horses in the kingdom, there not 
being so many as two thousand that were 
equal to a like number of French horses, 
the cause of which he supposes to proceed 
from the strong addiction which the na- 
tion had to racing and hunting horses, 
which, for the sake of swiftness, were all 
of a lighter and weaker mould. 

In this king’s reign it was customary 
to have races performed in Hyde Park : 
this ap from a comedy called the 
Merry vn, or Jovial Crew, 1641.— 
“Shall we make a fling to London, and 
see how the spring appears there, in 
Spring-Garden and Hyde Park, to see 
races, horse and foot ?” 

Burton, in his Anatomy of Melan. 
choly, mentions horse-races as the dis. 
ports of great men, and good in them- 
selves, though many gentlemen, by such 
means, gallop quite out of their-fortunes. 

After the Restoration, horse-racing 
was revived and much encouraged by 
Charles II. who frequently honoured this 
pastime with his presence. He establish. 
ed the breed of our present race of run. 

horses, by importing mares from 
and other , which were call- 
e first horse we have 


s house for his better accommodation, and 
he also occasionally visited other places 
where horse-races were instituted,—Bur- 
ford Downs, in particular, as may be in- 
ferred from the following l verses, 
written by Matthew Thomas Baskervile, 
about the year 1690 :— 

Next, for the glory of the place, 

Here has been rode many a race : 


King Charles the Second I saw here, 
But I’ve forgotten in what year; 

The Duke of Monmouth here, also, 
Made his horse to sweat and blow ; 
Lovelace, Pembroke, and other gallants, 
Have been venturing here their talents ; 
And Nicholas Bainton, on black Sloven, 
Got silver plate by labour and drudging. 


At this time (Charles II.) it appears 
that the prizes a for whee at 3 
able than they formerly had been, the 
being bowls, or other pieces of plate, whic’ 
were usually estimated at one hundred 
guineas each; and upon these trophies 
of victory the ‘exploits and pedigrees of 
the successful horses were most commonly 

ved, whence, perhaps, much curious 
‘ormation might be obtained. 
According to the younger Randel, the 
sheriffs of Chester would have no calf’s 
head feast, but put the charge of it into a 
se of plate, to be run for on Shrove 
uesday ; and the high sheriff borrowed 
a Barbary horse of Sir Thomas Middle- 
ton, which won him the plate ; and, being 
master of the race, he would not suffer 
the horses of Master Massey, of Pudding- 
ston, and of Sir Philip Egerton, of Oul- 
ton, to run, because they came the day 
after the time prefixed for the horses to 
be brought and kept-in the city, which 
caused all the gentry to relinquish our 
races ever since. 

William III. was also a patroniser of 
this pastime, and his queen not only con- 
tinued the bounty of her predecessors, 
but. added several plates to the former 
donations. George I. (1720), instead of 
a piece of plate, gave one hundred gui- 
neas, to be paid in nfoney. 


( To be continued. ) 


en 
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Words. arranged to a beautiful MS. Spanish 
Air, for the Harp, in the possession of Mrs. 
Elliston. . 


By Mise C, M. T——n. 


Cease lady, cease that strain, 
Tho’ dear twas once to me, 
Woke not its tones again, 
Tho’ sweet their melody. 
For, ah, each note wafts hither 
Some thought of days gone by ; 
Sweet eyes that beam’d to wither, 
Fond hopes that bloom’d to die. 


‘Twas in my days of brightness 
First on mine ear it rung ; 
When life was robed in lightness, 
And I and Hope were young. 
But joy has now pass’d o’er, 
Like moonlight on the sea, 
And youth shall bloom no more 
Nor Hope be bright for me. 


eel 
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A FRAGMENT. 
Dwetts there on earth oue sunk iu crime so 


iW, 
Can laugh at grief, aud mock another's woe? 
Shall not the tear by virgiv sadness shed, 
Tend to draw down a blessing on her head ? 
Shall not the maid g sure protection find? 
Can man forget that tenderness of mind 
Due to a woman’s tears, and stern, despise 
The pleading softness of her suppliant eyes ? 

Cc. P.N. W. 


She Selector; 


on, 

CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 
ANECDOTES OF RICHARD 
BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, ESQ. 


JusTICE has at length been done to the 
gehius and memory of Sheridan in the 
[+ rennegeve of his memoirs by Mr. Thos, 
oore, the poet. The work, while it 
contains those fine touches of imagery 
which Mr. Moore knows so well how to 
introduce, is an extremely well written 
and spirited memoir, in which the foibles 
of Sheridan’s character are not concealed, 
nor his good qualities ostentatiously bla- 
zoned forth. In one word, Mr. Moore’s 
life of Sheridan is an honest work, and 
we are sure our readers will be gratified 
by our detailing 9 few passages. 
SHERIDAN AT 6CHOOL. 
Da. Parr, who was under-master at 
Harrow school when Sheridan was there, 
says, “There was little in his boyhood 
worth communication. He was inferior 
to many of his school-fellows in the ordi- 
nary business of a school, and I do not 
remember any one instance in which he 
distinguished himself by Latin or English 
composition, in prose or verse. Natha- 
niel Halhed, one of his school-fellows, 
wrote well in Latin and Greck. Richard 
Archdall, another school-fellow, excelled 
in English verse. R. Sheridan aspired 
to no rivalry with either of them. He 
was at the uppermost part of the fifth 
form, but he never reached the sixth, 
and, if I mistake not, he had no oppor. 
tunity of attending the most difficult and 
the most honourable of school oe 
when the Greek plays were taught—an 





it was the custom at Harrow to teach these 


at least every year. He went through his 
lessons in Horace and Virgil and Homer 
well enough, for a time; but, in the ab. 
sence of the upper master, Doctor Sum. 
-_ it once : in gd to instruct the 
wo upper forms, > upon calling u 
Dick Sheridan, I found Pong not onl _ 
venly in construing, but unusually defec- 
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tive in his Greek mar. Know 
him to be a clever fellow, I did not 

to probe and to teaze him. 1 stated his 
case with great good humour to the upper 
master, who was one of the best-tempered 
men in the world ; and it was agreed be- 
tween us, that Richard should be called 
oftener, and worked more severely. The 
varlet was not suffered to stand up in his 
place, but was summoned to take his sta- 
tion near the master’s table, where the 
voice of no prompter could reach him ;~ 
and, in this Eeues condition, he was 
so harassed, that he at last gathered u 
some grammatical rules, and prepar 
himself for his lessons. While this tor. 
menting process was inflicted upon him, 
I now and then upbraided him. But you 
will take notice that he did not incur any 
corporeal punishment for his idleness; 
his industry was just sufficient to protect 
him from disgrace, All the while, Sum- 
ner and I saw in him vestiges of a supe. 
rior intellect. His eye, his countenance, 
his general manner, were striking. His 
answers to any common qucstion were 
prompt andacute. We knew the esteem, 
and even admiration, which, somehow or 
other, all his school-fellows felt for him. 
He was mischievous enough, but his 
pranks were accompanied by a sort of vi- 
vacity and cheerfulness which delighted 
Sumner and myself. I had much talk 
with him about his apple-loft, for the 
supply of which all the gardens in the 
neighbourhood were taxed ; and some of 
the lower boys were employed to furnish 
it. I threatened, but without asperity, to 
trace the depredators, through his asso- 
ciates, up to their leader. He with per- 
fect good humour set me at defiance, and F 
never could bring the charge home to him, 
All boys and all masters were pleased 
with him. I often praised him as a lad 
of great talents, often exhorted him to use 
them well; but my exhortations were 
fruitless. I take for granted that his 
taste was silently improved, and that he 
knew well the little which he did know.” 


SHERIDAN’S COURTSHIP.” 
Ir was in the year 1770, that old Mr. 
Sheridan and his family took up their re- 
sidence in Bath, where Mr. Linley and 
his family then resided ; an acquaintance 
between the fathers ripened into intimacy 
between the junior branches of each fa- 
ma? and, without knowing it, young 
Richard Brinsley and his brother Charles 
both became ar enamoured of the 
all-accomplished Miss Linley. 
Her heart, however, was not so wholly 
unpreoccupicd as to yield at once to the 
assion which her destiny had iin store for 
ex. One of those transient preferences, 
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which in early youth are mistaken for 
love, had already taken lively ion 
Aone gee $ and to this the fol- 
written at that time by Mr. 
Sheridan, allude :— . 


“TO THE RECORDING ANGEL. 
© Cuearvs of Heaven, that from thy secret stand 
Dost note the follies of each mortal here, 
Ob, if Eliza’s steps employ thy hand, 
Blot the sad legend with a mortal tear. 
Nor, when she errs, through passion’s wild ex- 


treme, 
Mark then her course, nor heed each trifling 
wrong ; 
Nor, when her sad attachment is her theme, 
Note down the transports of her erring tongue, 
Bat, when she sighs for sorrows not her own, 
Let that dear sigh to mercy’s cause be given : 


, And bear that tear to her Creator's throne, 


Which glistens in the eye upraised te Hea- 
ven !” 


But in love, as in everything else, the 
of a mind like Sheridan’s must 
we made itself felt through all obsta- 
cles and difficulties. He was not long in 
winning the entire affections of the youn 
“ Siren,” though the number and weal: 
of his rivals, the ambitious views of her 
father, and the temptations to which she 
herself was hourly exposed, kept his 
jealousies and fears perpetually on the 


the competitors for Miss Lin. 

it would have excited little surprise 
one should be found whose motives 
Were base and dishonourable, had not her 


indiscreet attentions in public, but had 

persecuted her in private with those 
unlawful addresses and which a 
timid female will sometimes rather endure 
than encounter that share of the shame 


from the gaze of the many, in proportion 
devoted to the love of one, 


secretly to France, 
in a convent, intending, 


flight, was, of course, not slow in 
to be the partner of it. aT, 
It will be recollected that Sheridan 
was at this time little more than twenty, 
and his companion just entering her 
eighteenth year. On their arrival in Lon. 
don, with an adroitness which was, at 
least very dramatic, he introduced her to 
an old friend of his family (Mr. Ewart, a 
respectable brandy-merchant in the city), 
as a rich heiress who had consented to 
elope with him to the Continent ; in con. 
sequence of which the old , with 
many commendations of wisdom, in 
having given up the imprudent pursuit of 
Miss Linley, not only accommodated the 
fugitives with a passage on board a ship 
which he had ready to sail pre heey! 
of London to Dunkirk, but gave 
letters of recommendation to his corres- 
pondents at that place, who with the same 
zeal and despatch facilitated their jour- 
ney to Lisle, and at a little village not 
far from Calais, they were married about 
the latter end of March 1772, by a priest 
well known for his services on such occa- 
sions. 


6HERIDAN’S DUEL. 


Captatx Mathews'vented his rage and 
revenge in an advertisement in the Bath 
Chronicle, in which he called Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan names which no gen- 
tleman could brook; and on the return of 
the latter to this country, he followed 
Captain Mathews from Bath to London, 
end demanded satisfaction. A duel en- 
sued, which Mr. Sheridan, in a letter to 
Captain oe the second of Captain 
Mathews, thus describes :— 

“ Mr. Ewart accompanied me to Hyde 
Park, about six in the evening, where we 
met you and Mr. Mathews, we walked 

r to the ring. Mr. Mathews re- 
fusing to make any other acknowledgment 
than he had done, I observed that we had 
come to the ground: Mr. Mathews ob. 
ee spot, and appealed to you. 

e proceeded to the back of a buildin, 
on the other side of the ring, the 
was there perfectly level. I called on him, 
and drew my sword (he having previously 
declined pistols). Mr. Ewart observed a 
sentinel on the other side of the building ; 
we advanced to another part of the park. 
I stopped again at a seemingly convenient 
place: Mr. Mathews obj to the ob- 
servation of some people at a great dis. 
tance, and pro to retire to the Her- 
cules’ Pillars till the park should be clear; 
we did so. In a little time we returned, 
I again ‘drew my sword; Mr. Mathews 
again objected to the observation of a per- 
son who seemed to watch us. Mr. Ewart 
observed that the charice was equal, and 








engaged that no one should stop him, 
should it be necessary for him to retire to 
the gate, where he had a chaise and four 
which was equally at his service. Mr. 
Mathews declared that he would not en- 
gage while any one was within sight, and 
pro} to defer it till next morning. I 
turned to you and said that ‘this was 
trifling “te ge dy not noone) ol 
any delay, eng; to remove the 
gentleman who proved to be an officer, 
and who, on my going up to him, and as- 
suring him that any interposition would 
be illtimed, politely retired. Mr. Ma- 
thews, in the meantime, had returned to- 
wards the gate; Mr. Ewart and I called 
to you, and followed. We returned to 
the Hercules’ Pillars, and went from 
thence, by agreement, to the Bedford 
Coffee-house, where the master being 
alarmed, you came and conducted us to 
Mr. Mathews, at the Castle Tavern, Hen- 
rietta-street. Mr. Ewart took lights up 
in his hand, and almost immediately on 
our entering the room we engag I 
struck Mr. Mathews’s point so much 
out of the line, that I stepped up, and 
caught hold of his wrist, or the hilt of his 
sword, while the point of mine was at his 
breast. You ran in and caught hold of 
my arm, exclaiming, ‘ Don’t kill him.’ 
I struggled to disengage my arm, and said 
his sword was in my power. Mr. Ma- 
thews ealled out twice or thrice, ‘ I beg 
my life.’ We were parted, You imme- 
diately said, ‘There, he has begged his 
life, and now there is an end of it ;’ and 
on Mr. Ewart’s saying that when his 
sword was in my power, as I attempted 
no more, you should not have interfered, 
you replied that you were wrong, but that 
you had done it hastily, and to prevent 
mischief—or words to that effect. Mr. 
Mathews then hinted that I was rather 
obliged to your interposition for the ad- 
vantage ; you declared that ‘ before you 
did so, both the swords were in Mr. She- 
po yes, mere Mr. Mathews still seem- 
ed ved to give it another turn, and 
observed that he had never quitted his 
sword. Provoked at this, I then swore 
(with too much heat ) that he 
should either give up his sword, and I 
would break it, or go to his guard again. 
He refused—but on my persisting, either 
gave it into my hand, or flung it on the 
table, or the ground (which, I will not 
absolutely affirm). I broke it, and flung 
the hilt to the other end of the room. He 
exclaimed at this. I took a mourning 
sword from Mr.'Ewart, and presenting 
him with min gave my honour that 
what had peed uld never be men- 
tioned by'me, and he might now right 
himself again. He replied, that he ‘ would 
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pe given him his life dow indlguit his 
still exclaimi inst the indignity of 
breaking his sword (which he had Brought 
upon himself), Mr. Ewart offered him 
the pistols, and some altercation 
between them. Mr. Mathews said, that 
he could never show his face, if it were 
known how his sword was broke—that 
such a'thing had never been done—that 
it cancelled all obligations, &c. &c. You 
seemed to think it was wrong, and we 
both proposed, that if he never misrepre- 
sented the affair, it should not be men. 
tioned by us. This was settled. I then 
asked Mr. Mathews whether, as he had 
expressed himself sensible of, and shocked 
at the injustice and indignity he had done 
me in his advertisement, it did not occur 
to him that he owed me another satisfac- 
tion ; and that, as it was now in his power 
to do it without discredit, I supposed he 
would not hesitate. This he absolutely 
refused, unless conditionally ; I insisted 
on it, and said I would not leave the.room 
till it was settled. After much alterca- 
tion, and with much ill he gave the 
apology which afterwards appeared. We 
parted I returned immediately to 
Bath. I, there, to Colonel Gould, Cap. 
tain Wade, Mr. Creaser, and others, men- 
tioned the affair to Mr. Mathews’ credit 
~—said that chance having given me the 
peg Mr. oe —. —s 
to that apology, and mentioning nothi 
of the sword. Mr. Mathews ae ro 
and in two days I found the whole affair 
had been stated in a different light, and 
insinuations given out to the same pur- 
pose as in the paper which has occasioned 
this trouble. I had undoubted authority 
that these accounts proceeded from Mr. 
Mathews, and likewise that Mr. Knight 
had never any share in them. I then 
thought I no longer owed Mr. Mathews 
the compliment to conceal any circum- 
stance, and I related the affair to several 


‘ gentlemen exactly as above.” 


The apology which Mr. Mathews gave 
‘was immediately inserted in the 
Chronicle by the Sheridans ; the follow- 

is a copy :— 


ing : 
“+ Being convinced that the expressions 
I made use of to Mr. Sheridan’s disad- 
said to that gentleman's disadvantage, and 
beg his pardon for my adver- 
‘Chronicle. 


A second duel ensued, in which both 
were wounded. : 
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LINES ON A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


In noticing the ‘School for Scandal,” 
which Mr. M. does at some length, he 
inserts the following verses found in Mr. 
Sheridan’s hand-writing, as the founda- 
tion of the specimen Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite gives of his poetical talents. Mr. 
Moore thinks it was probably written by 
Tickell and Mr. S. to ridicule some wo- 
man of fashion :— 


“Then, behind, all my hair is done up fn a plat, 

And so, like a cornet’s, tuck’d under my hat, 

Then I mount on my palfrey as gay as a lark, 

And, follow'd by John, take the dust in High 
Park. 


In the way I am met by some smart macaroni, 

Who rides by my side on a little bay pony — 

No sturdy Hibernian, with shoulders so wide, 

But as taper and slim as the ponies they ride ; 

Their legs are as slim, and their shoulders no 
wider, 

Dear sweet little creatures, both pony and rider! 


«But sometimes, when hotter, I order my 
chaise, 

And manage, myself, my two little greys 

Sure never were seen two such sweet little 
ponies, 

Other horses are clowns, and these macafonies, 

And to give them this title, I’m sure isn’t 
wrong, 

Their legs are so slim, and their tails are so long. 


“In Kensiugton Gardens to stroll up and down, 

You know was the fashion before you left town, 

‘he thing’s well envugh, when allowance is 
made ' 

For the size of the trees aud the depth of the 

‘ shade, 

But the spread of their Icaves such a shelter 
affords 

To those noisy impertinent creatures called 
birds 

Whose ridiculous chirruping ruins the scene, 

Brings the country before me, and gives me the 
spleen. 


“Yet, though ‘tis too rural—to come wear the 
mark, 
We all herd in one walk, and that, nearest the 


park, 
There with ease we may see, as we pass by the 
wicket, 
The chimneys of Knightsbridge and—footmen 
at cricket. 
I must though, in justice, declare that the grass, 
Which, worn by our feet, is diminished apace, 
In a little time more will be brown and as flat 
As the sand at Vauxhall, or as Ranelagh mat. 
Improving thus fast, perhaps, by degrees, 
We may see rolls aud butter spread under the 


trees, 
With a small pretty band in each seat of the 
walk, 
To play little tunes and enliven our talk.” 
SHERIDAN’S MAIDEN SPEECH. 


He made his first speech in Parliament 
on.the 20th of November, 1780, whien a 
petition was presented to the House, com. 


plaining of the undue election of the sit. 
ting members (himself and Mr. Moncton) 
for Stafford. It was rather lucky for him 
that the occasion was one in which he felt 
personally interested, as it took away 
much of that appearance of anxiety for 
—— might have attended his 
rst exhibition upon an subj 

The fame, however, which he hed cily 
acquired by his literary talents, was suf- 
ficient, even on this question, to awaken 
all the curiosity and ex tion of his 
audience ; and accordingly we are told, 
in the report of his speech, that ‘‘ he was 
heard with particular attention, the house 
being uncommonly still while he was 
speaking.” The indignation which he 
expressed on this occasion, at the charges 
brought by the petition against the elec- 
tors of Stafford, was cooly turned into ri- 
dicule by Mr. Rigt > pa of the 
forces. But Mr. Fox, whose eloquence 
was always ready at the call of good- 
nature, and, like the shield of Ajax, had 
* ample room and verge enough” to pro- 
tect not only himself but his friends, came 
promptly to the aid of the young orator ; 
and, in reply to Mr. Rigby, observed, 
that * though those ministerial members 
who chiefly robbed and plundered their 
constituents might afterwards affect to 
pe oy them, yet gentlemen who felt pro- 
perly the nature of the trust allotted to 
them would always treat them and speak 
of them with res se 

It was on this night, as Woodfall used 
to — that Mr. Sheridan, after he had 
spoken, came up to him ia the 
and asked, with much anxiety, Ly a 
thought of his first attempt. Thi answer 
of Woodfall, as he had the courage after- 
wards to own, was, “I am to say I 
do not think that this is pony, Saad As 
had much better have stuck te your fer- 
mer pursuits ;” on hearing which, Sheri- 
dan rested his head on his hand for a few 
minutes, and then vehemently exclaimed, 
“It is in me, however, and, by G—, it 
shall come out !” 


_ SHERIDAN’S JEUX-D’ESPRIT. 


Between Tickell and Sheridan there 
was a never “ skirmish of wit,” 
both verbal and practical ; and the latter 
kind, in particular, was carried on between 
them with all the waggery, and, not un- 
frequently, the malice of school-boys.* 


* On one occasion Sheridan having covered 
the floor of a dark passage leading from the draw- 
ing room with all the plates and dishes of the 
house, ranged closely together, provoked his un- 
conscious play-fellow to pursue him into the 
midst of them. Having left a path for his own 
escape, he passed through easily ; but Tickell, 
falling at full length into the ambuscade, was 
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Tickell, much less occupied by business 
than his friend, had always some political 
jeux desprit on the anvil; some. 
times these trifles were produced by them 
jointly. The following string of ui- 
nades, so well known in political ci 
and written, as the reader will perceive, at 
different dates, though principally by 
Sheridan, owes some its stanzas to 
Tickell, and a few others, I believe, to 
pt ga Rk asacgeennic’ I y sea strung 
» without to chronology, 
the best of these lampoons. Time 
having removed their venom, and with it, 
in a great degree, their wit, they are now, 
like dried snakes, mere harmless objects 
of curiosity :— 
© Johnny W—Iks, Johnny W—Iks,* 
Thou greatest of bilks, 
How chang’d are the notes you now sing ! 
Your fam’d Forty-five 
Is ve, 
And your blasphemy, ‘ God save the King,’ 
Johnny W—lks, 
And your blasphemy, ‘ God save the King.’ 


“Jack Ch—ch—il, Jack Ch—ch—Il, 
The town sure you search ill, 
Your mob has disgraced all your brags ; 
When next you draw out 
Your hospital rout, 
Do, prithee, afford them clean rags, 
Jack Ch—ch—Il, 
Do, prithee, afford them clean rags. 


“Captain K—th, Captain K—th, 
Keep your tongue ’twixt your teeth, 
Lest bed-chamber tricks may betray ; 
And, if teeth you want more, 
Why my bold commodore, 
You may borrow of Lord G—il_-y, 
Captain K—th, 
You may borrow of Lord G—Il—y. 


*t Joe M—wh—y, Joe M—wb—y, 
Your throat sure must raw be, 
In striving to make yourself heard; 
But it pleased not the pigs, 
Nor the Westminster Whigs, 
That your knighthood should utter one word, 
Joe M—wb—y, 
That your knighthood should utter one word. 


very much cut in several places. The next day 
Lord John Townshend, on paying a visit to the 
bed-side of Tickell, found him covered over with 
patches, and indignantly vowing vengeance 
against Sheridan for this unjustifiable trick. In 
the midst of his anger, however, he could not 
help exclaiming, with the true feeling of an 
amateur of this sort of mischief—* But how 
amazingly well done it was !” 

* In Sheridan's copy of the stanza written in 
this metre at the time of the Union (beginning 
“Zooks, Harry! zooks, Harry !” he entitled 
them—* An admirable new ballad, which goes 
excellently well to the tune of 

‘ sIrs. Arne, Mrs. Arne, 
It gives me consarn,' &c. 

+ This stanza, and I rather think the next, 

were by Lord John Townshend. 


« M—ntn—res, M—ntm—res, 
Whom nobody for is, 
And for whom we none of us care ; 
From Dublin you came— 
It had been much the same, 
Ifyour lordship had stayed where you were, 
. M—ntm—res, 
If your lordship had stayed where you were. 
« Lord O—gl—y, Lord O—gl-y, 
You spoke mighty strongly, 
Who you are, though, all people admire ! 
But I'll let you depart, 
For I believe in my heart, 
You had rather they did not inquire, 
Lord O—¢1~y, 
You had rather they did not inquire. 
« Gl—nb—e, Gl—nb—e, 
What's good for the scurvy ? 
For ne’er be your old trade forgot— 
In your arms rather quarter 
A pestle and mortar, 
And your crest bea spruce gallipot, 
Gi—nb—e, 
Your crest be a spruce gullipot. 
“Gl—nb—e, Gi—nb—e, 
The world's topsy-turvy, 
Ot this truth you're the fittest attester ; 
For who can deay 
That the low become high, 
When the king makes a lord of Silvester, 
Gi—nb—e, 
When the king makes a lord of Silvester. 
«Mr. P—il, Mr. P—tl, 
In return for your zeal, 
Im told they have dubb’d you Sir Bob ; 
Having got ‘wealth enough 
By coarse Manchester stuff, 
For honours you'll now drive a job, 
Mr. P—t, 
For honours you'll now drive ajob. 
“Oh, poor B—ks, oh, poor B—ks, 
Still condemn’d to the ranks, 
Nor e’en yet from a private promoted ; 
Pitt ne'er will relent, 
Though he knows you repent, 
Having once or twice honestly voted. 
Poor B—ks, 
Having once or twice honestly voted. 
“ Dull H—1~y, dall H—l~y, 
Your auditors feel ye, 
A speaker of very great weight, 
And they wish you were dumb, 
When with ponderous hum, 
You tengthen the drowsy debate, 
Dull H—-l-_-y, 
You lengthen the drowsy debate.” 

There are about as many more of these 
stanzas, written at different intervals, ac- 
cording as new victims, with good names 
for rhyming, presented themselves—the 
metre being a most tempting medium for 
such lam s. There is, indeed, ap- 
pended to one of Sheridan’s copies of 
them, a long list (like a tablet of proscrip- 
tion), containing about fifteen other names 
marked out for the same fate; and: it will 
be seen by the following specimen that 
some of them had a very narrow escape :— 

















«© WillC—rt—-s ... ” 
* ¥V—ns—t—t, V—ns—t—t, for little thou fit art.” 
« Will D-nd-s, Will D-nd-s, were you only an ass.” 
«L—ghb—h, thorough.” 
«Sam H—rsl--y, Sam H—rsl—y . . coarsely.” 
« P-ttym-n, P-ttym-n, speak truth if you cap.” 
BYRON’S CHARACTER OF SHERIDAN. 
Tue following extract from a diary in 
my possession, kept by Lord Byron, 
during six months of his residence in 
London, 1812-13, will show the admira- 
tion which this great and generous spirit 
felt for Sheridan :— 

% Saturday, Dec. 18, 1813. 

“ Lord Holland told me a curious piece 
of sentimentality in Sheridan. The other 
night we were rat Pay respective 
and various opinions on him and other 
hommes marquans, and mine was this :— 
* Whatever Sheridan has done, or chosen 
to do, has been, par eacellence, always 
the best of its kind. He has written the 
best comedy (School for Scandal), the 
best opera (The Duenna—in my mind far 
before that St. Giles’s lampoon, The 
Beggars: Opera), the best farce (The 
Critic—it is only too for an after- 
piece), and the best address (Monologue 
on Garrick) ; and, to crown all, delivered 
the very best oration (the famous Begum 

ever conceived or heard in this 
country.’ Somebody told Sheridan this 
the next day, and on hearing it, he burst 
into tears! Poor Brinsley! If they 
were tears of pleasure, I would have rather 
said those few, but sincere words, than 
have written the Iliad, or made his own. 
celebrated philippic. Nay, his own co- 
medy never gratified me more than to 
hear that he had derived a moment’s gra- 
tification from any praise of mine—hum- 
ble as it must appear to ‘ my elders and 
my betters.’ ”” 

(To be continued. ) 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


MINUTE PENMANSHIP. 
Mar. BEEDELL, of Ottery St. Mary, has 

for some time engaged on a beautiful 
specimen of ship. This admirable 
piece of skill and ingenuity is now finish- 
ed, and the most elaborate description 
would fail in doing justice to the merits 
of it. This inimitable piece is surround- 
ed by an elegant border, of six weeks’ 
labour, and contains, in a beautiful and 
tasteful arrang , the following figures, 
&e. Common hare, varying hare of the 
northern countries of Europe, pine mar- 
tin, otter, wild cat; harrier (hunting 
piece); three foreign birds on a tree; a 
correct representation of Ottery St.Mary’s 
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church, surrounded by a beautiful border ; 
ruins of a castle, encompassed by.a very 
neat and pretty border. 

At the bottom of the piece Mr. Beedell 
has written another specimen of his mi- 
nute penmanship. He has elegantly 
written, in the circumference of a com- 
mon sized pea, the Lord’s Prayer, Belief, 
and two verses.of the third Psalm; the 
whole is written with the naked eye, and 
without the least abbreviation. Not so 
many words, in a similar com) have 
ever been Written by any one but this 
oe. 3 it is some ‘Be —< he 
species of mi p t 
(and I think Tmay tru ly say the world) 
can produce. It is absolutely so extra- 
ordinary as to excite astonishment, and 
which, but for ocular evidence, woyld 
defy credibility. This is certainly a 
grand display of the power of the human 


eye.—_M ly Magazine. 


ON WRITING AND WORKING IN 
GENERAL WITH BOTH HANDS. 


Is it not a most extraordinary thing that 
we should be intentionally restricted in 
our bodily powers by the t mode of 
teaching to write ?—We know not whe- 
ther we have reason to wonder more that 
this should be the case at this enlightened 
period, or that it should ever have been 
the case at all; and the wonder is increased 
when we find that the right hand has been, 
as it were, chosen from all time to be 
loyed in handling weapons of defence, 

to be put before the other in every 
situation. It is a common doctrine that 
the left arm is weaker than the right, and 


that on account of the ization of the 
body, the right is best SS 
If there be any difference in the strength 


of the arms, we believe it will have pro- 
ceeded from want of equal exercise to both. 
—Look, for instance, at left-handed peo- 
a ape ye nee ater 
look at those who use both hands and 
arms alike—those few favoured men or 
enemies to prejudice, who have become 
ambidexter, and they never complain that 
one wearies before the other. I 

analogy shews this idea of the greater 
natural power of the right arm to be an 
argument of nought. Does any body 
argue that we should always set the right 
leg foremost when we walk, or that we 
should turn the right ear to sounds, or 
look at anything with the right eye alone 
or that the most correct smell is to be 
procured through the right nostril? Be. 


sides, where real labour comes—where 
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substitute for the ge mane me | 
trifling indeed—such as the weakest le 


hand and arm in the kingdom might with 
a little practice safely, and to its own 
credit, venture to undergo. And amongst 
other labours which the hands do “ee y 
what is there so important to be pom 
to both hands as the art of writing ?— 
Suppose a man to lose his right arm by 
mortification, or by a cannon ball, or to 
lose even the fingers from his right hand. 
How many ate there to whom such an 
accident as this has occurred at mature 
age, who have never afterwards been able 
to write at all! ‘To a man like Lord 
Nelson, who had only very small use for 
his right hand as a penman, this was not 
of so much moment; but imagine that 
this should happen to a great writer—to 
a man whose whole seul was bent on com- 
position. There have been many such, 
and most able men, who could not dictate 
to an amanuensis. Imagine that this 
fatal accident should occur to such a 
. The world has lost his services. 
ousands of the brightest thoughts, of 
the most noble su tions, perhaps, for 
the improvement of mankind, are buried 
in the mind, which was hardly ever on 
the alert till the pen was in operation ; and 
all for want of a little extra trouble in the 
education of the hands when the unfor- 
tunate was yet a boy. The same thing 
might happen to thousands of accountants 
and writers in offices, who depend entirely 
on their right hands for their bread, when 
they have the means of doubly guarding 
against starvation. The same will apply 
to all schoolmasters—to all sempstresses 
and persons who use the needle in ev 
possible manner—to all engravers—-to 
artists of every description—and to im- 
mense numbers of ms who, havin 
no very fine work, merely follow the b 
habit of using the right hand chiefly, be- 
cause they see others do the like. Why 
should not a painter gain as much repu- 
tation in his profession with his left hand 
as his right? What superstition is there 
which prevents him from learning the use 
of it? Leaving the pen and the pencil 
for a moment, we may observe that we 
have seen wonderful feats done at circusses 
and such like places of exhibition, by 
fencing with both hands. What is there 
to hinder any young soldier from learn- 
ing to fence with both hands ? 

But there is another very important 
advantage of this ambidexter education, 
which we have hitherto entirely over- 
looked. Consider the additional labour 
that might be done, if painters, writers, 
engravers, &c. were to be able to work 
with beth hands with equal skill. When 
the right hand tired, they would only 
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have to change hands and fall to work 
again like new men.—At this very mo. 
ment, we have been writing nearly the 
whole day, our right hand is aching in 
every joint, but the left is perfectly un. 
wearied. We could write on for some 
hours for we do not feel at all wearied 
any where but in the hand; but we are 
compelled to lay down the pen. Imagine 
the benefits resulting to society, were 
Mr. Broughaw to be able to change hands, 
instead of stopping in his labours, on a 
similar occasion, and you will instantly 
try to educate your children, if you have 
any, to write with the left hand. 
Newcastle Magazine. 


She Movelist. 


No. LXXVIII. 


THE GENEROUS CAVALIER, 
Two knights of Portugal, both of whom 
are probably still in existence, entertain. 
ing a mortal enmity towards each other, 
were cero | occupied in studying the 





surest means of taking revenge. e one, 
however, who first conceived himself in- 
ured, su: his adversary in the vigi- 


ce with which he watched every occa- 

sion of carrying his designs into execution. 
This ferocious disposition was further 
nurtured by the circumstance of his in. 
ability, either in force or courage, suc. 
cessfully to contend with his enemy, 
which, while it compelled him to sti 
the expression of his hatred, led him to 
reflect upon every secret method of annoy- 
ing him in his power. Though form 
of noble and virtuous dispositions, th 
unhappy feud had so far disordered his 
better feelings and his judgment, as to 
induce him to commit one of the most 
atrocious actions recorded in history. He 
watched his opportunity of surprising and 
assassinating both the father and brother 
of his nobler foe, intelligence of which fact 
having reached the court, a proclamation 
was forthwith issued by the king, forbid- 
ding his subjects, under the severest 
penalties, to harbour the author of so foul 
a crime, while officers were despatched on. 
all sides in pursuit of him. : 

After ting the deed, the assas- 
sin, hearing the proclamation everywhere 
bruited in his ears, and believing it im- 


-possible long to elude the vigilance of his 


pursuers, torn at the same time by the 
agonies of remorse and guilt, came to a 
resolution rather of dying by the hand of 


him whom he had so deeply injured, than 
awaiting the more tardy and ignominious 
course of justice. For, having satiated 
his revenge, the idea of what he had once 
been, and of his lost fame and honour, 
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yushed with an overwhelming sense of 
across his mind ; he felt a 
and fearful satisfaction in yielding 
himself up to the sword of his deeply in- 
adversary. With this view he 
secretly issued from his retreat, under 
eover of the night, and having before day- 
break reached the residence of him whom 
he deemed his executioner, he presented 
himself in his astonished presence with 
the fatal poniard in his hand, kneeling 
and baring his bosom as he offered it to 
the grasp of his foe. 

Impelled by a sudden feeling of revenge, 
and viewing the assassin in his power, the 
cavalier was in the act of plunging the 
steel into his breast, but restraining his 
passion, and conceiving it dishonourable 
to take so inglorious an advantage, he 
flung it from him, and turned his face 
away. At length commanding his emo. 
tion, he declared that he would never 
stain his hands with the blood of a de- 
fenceless man, much less of an unarmed 

t, be his offence what they would ; 
with singular greatness and genero- 

sity of soul, proceeded to assure the assas- 
sin.of his safety, as long as he remained 
with him. Witnessing the terrors of re- 
morse and guilt which seemed to sting 
him to the quick, and leaving his further 
punishment to heaven, his rous foe 
attended him the ensuing night on horse- 
back, beyond the confines of the kingdom. 
Yet, on his return, unable to forget the 
sad source of his resentment, he hastened 
to the court of Portugal, and on obtain- 
ing an audience of his majesty, said that 
he had heard of his enemy’s escape from 
the country, and that “~ was a 
ond the reach of justice, glorying 

tts iniquity. It was ‘therefore eae 
bent upon him to adopt some other means 
of redreasing the wrongs he had suffered, 
and his majesty would oblige him by 
granting a safe conduct to his foe, to re- 
enter the kingdom, so that he might meet 
him in single battle. ‘ There is only one 


. condition,” continued the knight, “* I 


would beseech your majesty to grant ; that 
if I should be so unfortunate as to fall 
beneath his arm, your majesty will please 
to absolve-him from all his offences, and 
permit him to go free ; and if, as I firmly 


his fate shall rest in my hands.” 
king, with some difficulty, being prevailed 
upon to grant these terms, the noble ca- 
valier immediately despatched messengers, 
bearing at once a safe conduct, and a 
the field, and yield him satisfaction in 
single combat, i 
honour, before the 
ling to afford his enemy the revenge he 
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sought, the assassin, to the astonishment 
of the people, made his appearance on the 


ss day — lists, — in com- 
plete armour, challenge 
proposed. On the heralds sounding 
charge, they both engaged with appa- 
rently equal fury ; but the injured knight 
shortly wounded his antagonist severely 
in several places, and stretched him on the 
field weltering in his blood. Instead, 
however, of despatching him, as every one 
expected, on the spot, he raised him up, 
and calling for surgical assistance, had 
him conveyed to a place of safety. His 
wounds proving not to be mortal, the 
noble cavalier, on his recovery, accompa- 
nied him into the presence of the king, 
and declared publicly before the whole 
court, that he granted him his liberty and 
his life, —— at the same time the 
royal pardon for him, and permission to 
reside in any part of his majesty’s domi- 
nions. dis mea 

In admiration unequ mag- 
nanimity, the king readily conceded what 
he wished ; while ‘the unhappy object of 
their favour, overwhelmed with feelings 
of remorse and shame, humbled himself 
before his generous conqueror, and ever 
afterwards evinced sentiments of the ut- 
most gratitude and respect to the noble 
cavalier, being at once the most faithful 
friend and follower he ever had. 





HHiscellanies. 


ANTIQUITIES AT HASTINGS 
CASTLE. 


Two stone coffins were found in the re- 
mains of a vault, in excavating the ground 
on the inside of Hastings castle, July 30, 
—— “— — in “on were 
complete when first 0; 3 

coffin contained the hom of a child, 
which mouldered away in the course of a 
day ; the lower one, that of a man about 
five feet nine inches high, this was per- 
fect (with the exception of the ribs having 
fallen in,) when I saw it five days after it 
had been exposed ; the lower jaw con- 
tained all the teeth, which appeared to be 
then very fast fixed. The coffins are 
built with rough stones of different sizes, 
and no labour seems to have been used in 
forming any of them, except the head and 
shoulder stones, which are worked out to 
form a rough circle. 

F.. M. B.* 

* We thank our correspondent for the sketch 
which accompanied this article, but, although we 
doubt not its correctness, yet the subject is not a 
good one for an engraving. For a view of Has- 
tings Castle, seo Minor, No. 134. 
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MEMORABILIA OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 
Ju.ius Czsar fought 500 pitched bat- 
tles, and killed one million and a half of 


men. 

Manlius, who threw down the Gauls 
from the Capitol, had received twenty- 
three wounds, and taken two spoils before 
he was seventeen years of age. 

Denatus fought 120 battles, was eighty 
times victorious in single combat, and re- 
ceived forty-five ‘wounds in front.—He 
had among his trophies 70 belts, 8 mural 
3 obsidional, and 14 civic crowns. 

Cato pleaded four hundred causes, and 
gained them all. 

Cyrus knew the names of all the -sol- 
diers of his army ; Lucius Scipio of the 
Roman people. 

Chaimides could relate all that he had 
ever heard in the same w 

Julius Czsar wrote, read, dictated, 
and listened to the conversation of his 
friend at the same time. ial 

A philosopher is mentioned by Pliny, 
who being struck by a stone forgot his 
alphabet. A’ man reputed for his stu- 
pidity falling from a horse, and being 

anned, became very remarkable for 
the sprightliness of his genius. 

The orator Corvinus forgot his own 
‘name. 

Mithridates spoke to the embassadors 
of twenty-two different nations without 
an interpreter. 

Julius Viator lived to an advanced old 


without drinking water, or using any - 


d of liquid nourishment. 

Crassus, grandfather of the Triumvir 
Crassus, who was slain by the Parthians, 
never laugned. He had on this account 

~ the surname of Agelastes. 


The Gatherer. 


“Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff.”— Wotton. 


LITERAL EPIGRAM 
To the author of a poor Sonnet on the 
River Dee. 

Hap I, Sir, been U, 
And quite in the Q, 

As ’twould have been easy to B 
I'd soon let you C, 
Whilst sipping my T, 

By far better lines on the D. 





ENGLISH GIANT. 
Joun MipDLeETON, born in the year 
1578, was remarkable for his large sta- 
ture and extraordinary strength. It is 
traditionally reported, that Sir G. Ireland 
took him to London, and introduced him 


to the presence of King James I, dressed 
up in a very fantastic style ; on his return 
from London a portrait was taken of him, 
which is preserved in the li of Bra. 
zen Nose , Oxford, - Plott 
says, ‘ his hand, from the carpus to the 
end of the middle finger, was seventeen 
inches long; his cain: eight inches 
and a half broad; and his height, nine 
feet eight inehes, wanting but inches 
of the size of Goliah. 


THE LAST FOLLY. 
A VOLATILE young Lord, whose con. 
quests in the female world were number. 
less, at last married. ‘ Now, my Lord,” 
said the Countess, “ I hope you'll mend.” 
‘“* Madam,” says he, “ you may depend 
on it, this is my last folly.” bi 


IMPROMPTU. 
On seeing an Acquaintance with a shabby 
Coat. 


I met a friend the other day 
Whose coat-was rather C D; 
When told, no wonder, you will say; 
His pockets were quite M T. 


ON SWEARING. 
Weak is the excuse that is on custom 


The use of sinning lessons not the guilt.’ 


ON CHARITY. ae! 
‘* What numbers, once in Fortune’s lap- 
high fed, 
Solicit the cold hand of charity !— 
To shock us more, solicit it in vain.” 


AN EPITAPH ON.A.PRESSMAN: 
No more shall register imperfect, vex, 
No more shall friars 5 provoke my 


ire, 
ee ee oe 


x. 
No tore the Devif'e aid shall T require. 
Ne more shall gloomy monks my 


way, 
No more shall overlays my patience 
try, 
No more shall batters stop me half # day, 
No more-shall I the iron‘ frisket fly. 
My body has been overrun with care, 
My soul shall undergo a strict revise, 
And if my Founder thinks my proof is 


: Sair, a 
quick shall join my Saviour in 
skies. : 


SHANDY. 
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